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CONSTANT CHRISTMAS 
BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
O never-failing splendor! 
O never-silent song! 

Still keep the green earth tender, 
Sull keep the gray earth strong. 
Still keep the brave earth dreaming 

Of deeds that shall be done, 
While children’s lives come streaming 
Like sunbeams from the sun, 

Till we, too, boldly pressing 
Where once the shepherds trod, 
Climb Bethlehem’s hill of blessing, 

And find the Son of God! 


——— > o-a- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Merry Christmas to all the friends of 
equal rights! 





-—*o- 


The Diet of Finland on Dec. 18 passed 
the first reading of the administrative re- 
form bill, which provides for an annual 
session of the Diet, for triennial elections, 
and for the extension to women both of 
the suffrage and of eligibility to hold 
office. ® 





The Oregon Secretary of State has ac- 
cepted the petition for the submission of 
the equal suffrage amendment, and says 
itis one of the best prepared petitions 
ever sent into him. Fora petition to be 
in correct legal shape under the initiative 
and referendum law, a great many tech- 
nicalities have to be observed, and the 
opponents of equal rights resorted to 
every means—in Salem County even to a 
fraudulent petition—in the hope of intro- 
ducing irregularities which might prevent 
the question from going before the voters, 
They seemed to think that their chances 
for defeating it were poor, if the voters ever 
got a chance to pass uponit. Against all 
these irregularities and frauds the friends 
of equal rights had sedulously to guard, 
and they did so. Miss Laughiin in par- 
ticular rendered yeoman service, once in 
an emergency comparing and checking 
1920 names in three days. The petition, 
bearing the names of more than one-tenth 
of all the legal voters of Oregon, was com- 
pleted and verified in time, and was taken 
to Salem to be filed, by Mr. Jefferson 
Myers, Dr. Annice Jeffreys Myers, Mrs. 
H. W. Coe, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, 
Miss Laura Clay and Miss Laughlin—a 
distinguished committee. 





— -—__—_—__—_ 


It is announced that the insurgents in 
Lithuania have organized a republic, with 
universal suffrage for men and women; 
and that they are about to choose a pro- 
visional Legislature, to which both men 
and women are to be eligible. 








=>? 


The directors of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the 
Humane Society have voted to petition 
Congress against the proposed alteration 





| of the time during which animals may be 
carried on the cattle cars without food or 
water. 
— ana os 

The Florence Crittenton Mission would 
be glad to receive gifts of new or second- 
hand stockings and underwear for chil- 
dren, from infants’ size up to that for 
children ten years of age. The Mission 
has in its care 3,100 women and 600 chil- 
dren in its various Homes, and as it is un- 
denominational, it is dependent upon the 
public for aid. Contributions should be 
sent to the Florence Crittenton Home, 
218 Third St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 


There is not much in common between 
the big Russian Empire and the little Isle 
of Pines, but in two points they are alike. 
Each is trying to set up a republic, and 
each wants togive suffrage to women, 
The Isle of Pines Appeal, a paper pub- 
lished at Santa Fé on that island, in its 
issue of Nov. 30, describes the proceed- 
ings at a meeting held in Nueva Gerona to 
ratify or repudiate the action of the con- 
vention that had voted to ask for annex- 
ation to the United States, The report 
says: 

The result was a vote of 73 to 65 in fav- 
or of ratification. Undoubtedly the issue 
was won by the women of the island, who 
received the privilege of voting, by a mo- 
tion establishing female suffrage, not only 
for the time being, but with a pledge that 
it should exist under avy constitution to 
be adopted on the Isle of Pines. No men 
who gathered in the office of the Ameri- 
can Hotel for the meeting were nearly as 
aggressive or as enthusiastic as the wom- 
en, who cheered the speakers in favor of 
the territorial government. 

Every flag in Nueva Gerona was dis- 
played for the occasion, and the town 
bore the appearance of a festival. 





~~ 


A monument of New Hampshire gran- 
ite is to be erected over the grave of Hon. 
George F, Hoar, at Concord, Mass, It 
will bear the following quotation from his 
Saratoga address: 


I have no faith in fatalism, in destiny, 
in blind force. I believe in God, the liv- 
ing God. I believe in the American peo- 
ple, a free and brave people who do not 
bow the neck or bend the knee to any 
other, and who desire no other to bow 
the neck or bend the knee tothem. I be- 
lieve that a republic is greater than an 
empire. I believe, finally, whatever clouds 
may darken the horizon, that the world is 
growing better; that to-day is better than 
yesterday, and that to-morrow will be 
better than to-day. 


, 





THE JOURNAL IN A BLAZE. 


About half of our subscribers received 
last week’s WoMAN’s JOURNAL very late. 
This was owing to a conflagration. When 
about half the edition of the JouRNAL had 
been mailed, the building of the Boston 
Mailing Company took fire and was 
burned down, witb the other half of our 
papers in it. We therefore printed 
enough more copies to supply those of our 
subscribers who would otherwise have 
had to go without that issue; but the 
necessity of setting up the type over again 
caused an unavoidable delay. 

It is almost worth while to have had the 
extra trouble and expense to learn how 
much people value the paper, and how 
many write anxiously to ask the reason if 
even a single number fails to arrive. 

A. 8. B. 





THE VICTORY IN PORTSMOUTH. 


Last week mention was made of the 
fact that the women of Portsmouth, N. H., 
had just had the opportunity to vote for 
school officers, for the first time, and had 
elected their candidates. Since then a 
bright Portsmouth woman has visited our 
office, and told how the reform was ac- 
complished. 

**Under the old charter,’’ she said, ‘‘the 
school board were appointed by the alder- 
men, not elected by the people. This 
system did not work well. Things grew 
worse and worse. We had not been able 
to secure @ woman on the board for years, 
and the aldermen put educated and com- 
petent men off the board to make room 
for politicians 

‘“*The new charter, as first drawn, left 
the board appointive. But annmber of us 
women went to Concord and had a hearing 
before the Senate Committee, to ask that 
it be made elective. The Senators re- 
ceived us very kindly. But our local 
Portsmouth politicians were unwilling to 
give up their control of the school board. 
They sent a representative to Concord to 





work against the proposed change, and 








: | 
they tried to talk us over. ‘You can have | being qualified to sit as a member of sev- | 


anything you want, without a vote,’ they 
said. ‘You can have a woman on the 
board wherever you like.’ We reminded 
them that we bad been trying for years to 
get one, without success. 

**We women had not much hope of be- 
ing able to influence the House of Repre- 
sentatives, so we got a delegation of our 
fathers and brothers to go to Concord and 
work withthem. The bil for the new 


charter did not come to a vote till near the | 


close of the session, and its friends feared 
that, if the Senate and House should dis- 


agree over the school-board clause, and | 


send the bill back and forth for amend- 
ments, it might not pass this year. The 
Senate was known to favor the elective 
clause; so its opponents in the House 
yielded, and the school board was made 
elective. 

“The Republicans of Portsmouth im- 
mediately nominated a woman, Mrs, An- 
nie Hewitt. The women endorsed her, 
and made up the rest of their list partly 
from the Republican and partly from the 
Democratic ticket, selecting the best men 
from each. 

“Our school ticket was endorsed by the 
men’s Municipal League. It was so 
clearly the best in the field that it drew 
large support. The women turned out, 
229 of them, and our candidates were 
elected. The school board of Portsmouth 
has been taken out of politics. 

‘‘Among the women who voted was 
Mrs. Helen C. Knight, now 91 or 92 years 
old. Sheis the author of a number of 
Sunday school and juvenile books, and is 
a warm believer in equal suffrage. She 
herself had served on the school board, 
many years ago. 

‘*Everybody admits that the best wom- 
en of Portsmouth voted. We are much 
pleased with the result.”’ 

Our friend added that, contrary to the 
predictions of opponents, the women were 
treated with entire courtesy at all the 
polling places, even in the roughest part 
of the town. A. 8. B. 


—o-e 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

Chicago women are taking a census of 
the children of clubwomen, to disprove 
the charge made by sensationalists that 
club life leads to childless homes. The 
N. Y. Evening Post says: ‘‘On the face of 
it the charges are rather absurd. The 
average clubwoman in the Eastern and 
Southern States is about forty years old, 
the mother of several children, the oldest 
of whom are either in college or prepara- 
tory schools. She is in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, but has not always been so 
situated. She is a good housekeeper, as 
averages go, and simply prefers to spend 
her leisure in self-improvement or civic 
work rather than in shopping, matinees, 
bridge and gossip. In the Western States 
the clubwoman is rather younger, but 
there is no evidence tbat she neglects her 
domestic duties for the club. Why 
should it beassumed that the childrenare 
crying for food and the husband is button- 
less because the wife goes to her club 
once a week? Nobody assumes such ter- 
rible things if a woman goes to a matinée 
or a tea.”’ 


The Federation Bulletin in its De- 
cember issue starts a new department, 
“The Real America.’’ It will present 
a “monthly review of current and re- 
cent literature which is unusually sig- 
nificant in portraying American life, and 
especially that which vitally concerns 
American womanhood.’’ Bishop Potter’s 
articleon ‘“‘The Decline of Home,’’ Mrs. 
Ruesell Sage’s paper in the North Ameri- 
can Review on “Opportunities and Re- 
sponsibilities of Leisured Women,’’ and 
David Graham Phillips’s book on ‘The 
Reign of Gilt’”’ are selected for the first 
number. 





Mrs. Fenwick Miller and Miss Clifford, 
President of the English National Coun- 
cil of Women, were the speakers at the 
luncheon of the Society of American 
Women in London recently. Ella Dietz 
Glynes, the President, was in the chair. 
Miss Clifford told how the National 
Council grew out of a society for the 
protection of girls founded by Miss Ellice 
Hopkins. Mrs. Fenwick Miller spoke on 
“Englishwomen in Civic Life,’’ saying 
that while in many respects American 
women are fifty years in advance of En- 
glishwomen, in respect of civic rights the 
Englishwoman has the advantage, having 
every vote on equal terms with men, ex- 
cept that for Members of Parliament, and 





eral public bodies, 


Mrs, Sarah A. Evans, president of the 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev. ANNA H. Suaw has returned 


Oregon State Federation of Women’s from her lecturing tour through Alabama. 


. | 
Clubs, is also editor of the woman’s page | 


in the Oregon Daily Journal. Ina recent 
issue, she publishes an amusing fable by 
Mary Alice Ogden, about some cats be- 
longing to arich man, fed on cream and 
sleeping on cushions,who had all therights 
they wanted, and were indignant when oth- 
er cats,with norich owners, came petition. 
ing to befed, The petted pussies declared 
that the conduct of these other feline 
creatures made them ashamed of being 
cats. The allegory is evidently aimed at 
the small group of millionaires’ wives in 
Portland who are opposing woman suf- 
frage. 


In France, the Woman’s National Coun- 
cil at its meeting last month discussed 
the need of establishing juvenile courts 
and ‘‘councils of guardianship,’’ to which 
women should be eligible. The opinion 
was expressed that it was essential in or- 
der to check the increase of juvenile crim- 
inality. It was decided to introduce a 
bill in Parliament. A report was given of 
the Peace Congress at Lille, and the large 
part taken in it by women, which was es- 
pecially remarkable in a provincial city. 
Resolutions were passed expressing sym- 
pathy with the victims of the massacres 
In Russia, and praise for the courage 
shown by the Russian women. 





The Fraternal Union of Women which 
metin Paris a few days later passed a 
vote of thanks to the Minister of Public 
Instruction and the Assistant Secretary of 
State, for annulling Mr. Chaumié’s decree 
limiting the number of women studests 
in certain classes at the Conservatory of 
Music, alsoto Mme. Marguerite Durand, 
who brought about the repeal. It was 
announced thata Woman’s Rights Alma- 
nac was about to be published by the 
Union. It will contain a great deal of 
information about the equal rights move- 
ment, andin its calendar prominent ad- 
vocates of equal rights will be substituted 
for the male and female saints whose days 
are given in theordinary French calen- 
dar. 

At the recent meeting in Paris of the 
French Women’s Rights League, a strong 
feeling was expressed of the unfairness of 
excluding women from the commission 
that is to revise the civil code. The 
meeting by a unanimous vote called for 
the wiping out of all the laws which now 
place the wife in a position of legal infe- 
riority, especially those that debar a 
woman from bringing any legal action 
without her husband’s authorization, and 
that give the husband the use and man- 
agement of the wife’s property, and the 
solecontrol of thechildren. A delegation 
was chosen to go before the Senate and 
urge the passage of a bill to enable a mar- 
ried woman to control her own earnings. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 

Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller of Lon- 
don, in renewing her subscription to the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, writes: ‘‘Its interest 
is unfailing. I regret its diminished size; 
nevertheless, as itis, it is of great value; 
and, as the editor of more than one paper 
myself, I am impressed, perhaps more 
than outsiders to journalism would be, by 
the variety and the comprehensive con- 
tents of the clever little sheet: so loyal 
and so wise, too.”’ 

A friend in Cleveland, O., writes, in re- 
newing: ‘‘We shall have to cut expenses 
this year, but can not do without the 
JoURNAL. It has always been a great 
treasure. Our dear Mrs. S. M. Perkins 
has gone home to her reward, and what a 
reward! Glorious to die with such a 
record! She was our great leader in the 
battle for equal rights here in Cleveland, 
We shall greatly miss this strong bulwark, 
but will close up the ranks and keep the 
flag flying. The last issue of her paper, 
The True Republic, was full of suffrage, 
showing how mucb it was on her mind. 
She was eighty-one, but her natural force 
was not abated, and the work she was 
able to accomplish for the Master was 
marvellous.”’ 

A lady in Manchester, Ky., writes: ‘I 
have taken and given up taking many 
periodicals at different times, but for 
nearly twenty years have taken the Jour- 
NAL uninterruptedly, and hope to do so 
as long as I live and it continues to be 
published.”’ 








Miss ALYs SMITH, a journalist, has been 

| given afarm inthe Orange Free Colony 

by the British Government in order that 
she may teach women practical farming. 


CECILIE BUTTICAR, Swiss, 24 years old, 
is said to be the first European woman 
to adopt engineering as a profession. 
She recently passed her examination with 
honors at the University of Lausanne, 


Miss SusAN B. ANTHONY was one of 
the speakers at a large public celebration 
in Rochester, N. Y., of the centenary of 
William Lloyd Garrison, She gave many 
interesting reminiscences of Mr. Garrison 
as she knew him in the anti-slavery work, 
in early woman suffrage conventions and 
in his home. 


Miss GERTRUDE BARNUM has been 
appointed general organizer for the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and commis. 
sioned to organize women workers in all 
branches of industry. She is the firs, 
salaried woman organizer to be employed 
by the Federation. The action of the 
convention was taken after a general dis- 
cussion of the question of extending 
trades unions among women workers. 
Miss Barnum is a daughter of Judge 
Barnum of Chicago, 


Mrs, Fenwick MILLer is lecturing this 
winter in England on ‘Egypt, the Oldest 
Civilization inthe World.’’ During this 
address she points out that the women of 
the ancient Egyptians had a free and equal 
position. Inheritance passed through the 
daughters rather than through the sons; 
and in enumerating his ancestors on his 
tomb, a grandee named his mother and 
grandmother instead of (or as well as) his 
father and paternal ancestry. As usual, 
the lecturer remarked, a nation that 
had free and equal mothers reared men of 
exceptional ability. 


THE COUNTESS Or DirsBAct has started 
in France domestic science courses, which 
have grown in popularity till now they 
are attended by 1250 women and girls. 
She began the work three years ago, and 
now has fifty schools of domestic science 
running successfully in many different 
cities, There are free courses for wurk- 
ing girls, paid courses for society girls, 
and normal courses for the training of 
teachers. Last month she opened a Do- 
mestic Science Institute (Institut Ménager) 
at 11 Aveveue de Breteuil, Paris, where 
all these lines of work will be carried on, 
under competent teachers, both French 
and Belgian. 


Mrs. KATHERINE MACKAY, school 
commissioner of Roslyn, Long Island, 
N. Y.,is described as ‘the feminine type of 
the man who ‘does things.’’’ She attends 
all the meetings of the school board, 
serves On two committees—library and 
supplies—visits the schools frequently, 
and looks closely after the welfare of 
pupils and teachers. Owing to her ener- 
getic efforts, the schools are better 
equipped than ever before. New books, 
sectional book-cases and up-to-date desks 
have been promptly provided, while at 
her personal expense the rooms have 
been made beautiful with pictures and 
plants. For several years Mrs. Mackay 
has been studying school laws, advanced 
methods of teaching and model schools, 
and her campaign last summer for the 
position of school commissioner was in- 
spired by a sincere desire for an oppor- 
tunity to work effectively for the better- 
ment of the schools of her district. 


Mrs. Fanny BuLLocK WorxkMAN late- 
ly lectured before a large and enthusias- 
tic audience at the Royal Geographical 
Society of London on Himalayan explora- 
tion. Sir George Goldie, the President, 
said in introducing her that a paper by a 
woman was so infrequent as to merit some 
comment. He could remember only the 
single instance of Mrs. Bishop’s having 
read before the society. It was a matter 
for congratulation to the society and the 
geographic world when a woman like 
Mrs. Workman was able to put before 
them a valuable record of exploration. 
Mrs. Workman was received with cheers. 
Her subject was the first exploration of 
the Hot Gunba and Sosbon glaciers, Bal- 
tistan, and at the close of her lecture, 
which was illustrated by magnificent lan- 
tern views, Sir Frank E. Younghusband 
of Tibetan fame opened the discussion. 
At the close a hearty vote of thanks was 
given to Mrs. Workman for her able paper. 
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“THE WOOING OF THE ELECTORS.” 

One of the strongest arguments for an 
extension of the suffrage to women is 
the security that it will afford against 
manipulation by special interests. A 
limited suffrage is always subject to cor- 
rupt influences just in proportion to its 
limitation. An instructive article en- 
titled ‘The Wooing of the Electors,” by 
Michael McDonough, republished in the 
Living Age for December, recounts the 
methods employed in England to carry 
elections a century ago, when suffrage 
was confined to property-owners, who 
openly sold their votes to the highest 
bidder. William Wilberforce, the cham- 
pion of anti-slavery, paid $45,000 to the 
electors of Hull, his native town, for his 
first seat in Parliament. In his ‘‘Me- 
moirs,”’ he states that the vote of each 
resident elector was ‘‘rewarded by a do- 
nation’’ of ten dollars: twenty dollars 
was paid for a ‘“‘plumper,’’ and each “free 
man’s’’ journey from London to cast his 
vote cost $50. Of course, under such a 
system, only rich men could be elected to 
Parliament. 

As the suffrage became more widely 
extended the grosser forms of bribery 
gave place to indirect methods, ‘‘Cheap 
articles’? were bought by candidates at 
fancy prices, or some commodity was sold 
to the voter at a nomina) price, At an 
election at Sudbury in 1826, a candidate 
purchased from a greengrocer two cab- 
bages for $50, and a plate of gooseberries 
for 3125. He paid the butcher, the grocer, 
the baker, the tailor, the printer, the bill- 
sticker at equally extravagant rates. At 
Great Marlow an elector got a sow and a 
litter of nine pigs fora penny. Brinsley 
Sheridan was so fond of peas, during his 
successful contest at Stafford at the Gen- 
eral Election of 1784, that he bought 
them at $12 per quart. Candidates also 
developed curious hobbies for buying 
birds, animals, and articles of all kinds 
during the house-to-house canvass. Some 
were enthusiastic collectors of old alma- 
nacs; others were passionately fond of 
children’s white mice. ‘‘Name your price,”’ 
said the candidate. “Is a pound too 
much?’ replied the voter. ‘*Nonsense, 
man,” said the candidate, ‘here are two 
guineas.’”’ Rivers of beer were also set 
flowing in the constituencies, The expe- 
rience of the Earl of Shaftesbury (the 
philanthropist and friend of the working 
classes) was common. As Lord Ashley 
he contested Dorset in the anti-reform 
interest at the General Election of 1831, 
which followed the rejection of the first 
Reform Bill, and was defeated. His ex- 
penses amounted to $78,000, of which 
$62,250 was paid to the owners of inns and 
public houses for refreshments—‘‘free 
drinks’’—to the voters. 

Even as late as the debate on the Reform 
Bill in England in 1832, I well remember, 
as a child, hearing the contention that a 
vote was private property, and that to 
take it from a man without compensation 
was as much robbery as to deprive a 
stockholder of his dividends or a landlord 
of his rents. The evil has since been 
greatly diminished by numbers and pub- 
licity. 

In those days, when bribery was flagrant 
and avowed, no limit could be placed to 
the probable cost of a seat in Parliament. 
Success was often attained at the price of 
bankruptcy and ruin. All this isin strik- 
ing contrast with the present comparative 
purity of ‘‘manhood” suffrage, where the 
voters are more numerous. Yet in small 
States like Delaware and Rhode Island 
elections are still carried by similar meth- 
ods. In other States, moreover, they are 
still very often employed in securing legis- 
lation. Municipal woman suffrage was 
defeated eleven years ago in the Massa- 
ehusetts Senate by bribery. This weapon 
is most effectively used in influencing 
Senators, State and national, because the 
Senates are small bodies, where a few 
votes count. It is now proposed to rem- 
edy legislative subserviency to private 
influences by the adoption of the Initia- 
tive and Referendum. To that we shall 
owe next June the submission of a woman 
suffrage constitutional 
Oregon. 

In order to secure Congresses and Leg- 
islatures that will act in the interest of 
the consumers who constitute a majority 


amendment in 





of the people, the suffrage will have to be 
enlarged. Already the socialists, the 
world over, are demanding it for women. 
Reform organizations in this country and 
elsewhere are uniting in the demand, It 
is heard even in revolutionary Russia. 
Universal suffrage for all citizens irre. 
spective of sex is the power that will save 
the people from political and industrial 


serfdom. 
Women are accustomed to wait for mat- 


rimonial invitations from the opposite 
sex. It is not surprising, therefore, if 
they are slow to demand suffrage in their 
own behalf. But women, as a rule, do 
not object to being wooed. They readily 
respond to sincere and respectful over- 
tures, When the offer of suffrage ( politi- 
cal matrimony ) is made to them, they will 
respond with similar readiness to ‘“‘the 
wooing of the electors.’’ H. B. B. 


—_-_- 


A CORRECTION. 





TECUMSEH, Micu., Dec, 16, 1905, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I see that you have given a full report 
of my speech before the Michigan State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and with 
your permission I would like to have an 
error amended. On page 159, under Land 
Laws, it should read: “It commences 
with five cents per annum, for every $100 
of capital value, and reaches eighty cents 
per $100 of capital value per annum,”’ 

The deposit required of candidates is 
$125 to $250. 

Jenny C, Law Harpy. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 
BUFFALO. 

On Tuesday we bad two rare pleasures. 
We lunched with Mrs. George Howard 
Lewis in company with Mrs. Williams. 
Later in the afternoon Mrs. Lewis took us 
both to hear Ida Tarbell speak against 
suffrage at the home of Mrs. Utley. 

The rooms were full, giving Miss Tar- 
bell a fine opportunity to present her case. 
The Buffalo Anti-Suffrage Society appears 
to be the strongest inthe State. We were 
told that there were 40 members. A 
number were in the audience who were 
not pronouncod adherents of either side, 
and there was a sprinkling of suffragists, 
Miss Tarbell has a pleasant, easy style in 
speaking, but she did not seem to be well- 
informed on the subject. She said at the 
outset that she knew little aboutthe work 
of the Anti-Suffrage or the Suffrage Asso- 
ciations; that she wasa director in the 
former, and that therefore, when asked to 
speak for its Buffalo branch, she felt it 
her duty tocomply. Much that she said 
had nothing to do with women’s voting 
or not voting. She began by a review of 
the different civilizations of the past, and 
what ‘‘society,’’ as she called it, had re- 
quired of women in these different peri. 
ods. She touched very lightly on Egypt, 
forgetting to mention the political power 
which women exercised there. She spoke 
of the duty of Greek women to bear and 
bring up strong children, and cited As- 
pasia and Sappho as examples of cultivat- 
ed Greek women. She thought the Rom- 
an world emphasized women’s duty to 
educate their children! The Christian 
church gave philanthropy to women as 
part of their work; France gave them 
social obligations. At that point, our 
advance, according to the speaker, came 
to a standstill. Now all we had to do was 
to carry out these bequests of past centu- 
ries. We must bear strong children, we 
must see that they were educated, we 
must do philanthropic work, and we must 
be social leaders. The 20th century, ap- 
parently, with all its new conditions, has 
no new demands, no new freedom to offer 
woman. She must stand still, while the 
rest of the world moves on. Miss Tarbell 
did refer to the fact that women could go 
to college, and told us that she was a 
graduate of a coéducational college. 
What aninconsistency! But she assured 
us that men had been very eager to wel- 
come women to educational privileges; 
that the minute women said they wanted 
higher education, men, seeing the demand 
was just, had responded generously to 
the request. If Miss Tarbell had read 
history that was more up-to-date than 
that of Greece and Egypt, she might have 
known how eagerly the college doors were 
opeoed to women when the first attempts 
were made to enter. Bat, living in the 
day when the path has been made easy, 
she knows not, cares not, for those who 
struggled that she might enjoy these priv- 
ileges. Having led us so _ skillfully 
through the devious paths of ancient his- 
tory, she took up the objections to wom- 
an suffrage. She assured us that women 
were as ignorant as men; she could hardly 
believe they were as vicious, but she 
thought they would be, if they voted. 
She seemed blissfully unconscious of the 
fact that they were voting any where. 

The climax was reached when she de- 





clared that women did not need the vote, 
because they could get more without it. 
She added that when we went to the 
Legislature asking any measure, we were 
the more powerful and successful because 
we did not go as Republicans or Demo- 
crats, but simply as women! A woman 
in front of us shook her head violently at 
that point. To any woman who had ever 
been to the Legislature, she did not carry 
conviction, Mrs. Lewis said to her after- 
wards that she would like to take her to 
Albany once, and show her how easy it 
was to get bills through because we had 
no votes! That was the most unwise 
thing she said, because it was so manifest- 
ly untrue. Her objections were as ap- 
plicable against manhood as against wo- 
map suffrage, and most of her talk had 
nothing to do with either. It was, as she 
told us, ‘academic,’ and far from prac- 
tical or convincing. Her inconsistency 
was shown when she said she hoped that, 
if we had the suffrage, every woman pres- 
ent would feel it her duty to use it. The 
presiding officer, in introducing Miss Tar- 
bell, remarked that there never was a 
time when we ought to be more thankful 
for our disfranchisement than now, when 
the late election had shown such corrup- 
tion at the polls. For her part, she was 
glad not to have the burden of the ballot! 

No wonder the Buffalo Suffrage Club 
received additions to its membership from 
some of those who were present at Miss 
Tarbell’s lecture. 

No woman who uses her brains and is 
free from prejudice, could hear such a 
statement without feeling that it was too 
weak to be accepted. As a friend who 
had never been interested in the subject 
said to us the nextday: ‘‘If that is all that 
the opposition can say for themselves, 
then I am a suffragist.””’ Such a meeting 
helps, and we hope that the anti-suffra- 
gists will continue to be active in Buffalo. 

HARRIET MAY MILLs. 





OREGON. 


Mrs. Henry Waldo Coe, president of 
the Oregon E. S. A., in an open letter to 
the Antis of that State, lately invited them 
to a public debate, an admission fee to be 
charged and the proceeds given to charity. 
It was even suggested that the Antis might 
send their argument to be read by any one 
they might select, but they were not to 
be induced to come out into the open for 
a free and fair discussion. The opposition 
to equal rights is much the same on the 
Pacific coast as on the Atlantic. The 
Fathers’ and Mothers’ Club of Boston 
lately tried bard to arrange for a debate 
on equal suffrage, but failed because it 
could find no one to take the negative. 
Yet many of our Massachusetts ‘‘Antis’’ 
are fond of speaking in public on other 
questions, and even on suffrage, provided 
no one is allowed to answer them. But 
they will not discuss it. 

Rev. E. S. Mackley, pastor of the First 
Christian Church of Portland, strongly 
endorsed woman suffrage in a recent ser- 
mon. He said: ‘As I read my New 
Testament, I believe the denial of the 
ballot to women is the second if not the 
first great evil of our day.”’ 

The Multnomah County Ministerial 
Association lately discussed at two suc- 
cessive meetings a resoultion endorsing 
equal suffrage and the pending amend. 
ment. The Association invited represen. 
tatives of the Suffrage Association to 
address it at the first meeting. 

A resolution presented by them was re- 
ferred to acommittee which brought in an 
adverse report, leaving the question open 
forindividualendorsement. Rev.Mr.Allen 
offered a substitute resolution, endorsing 
woman suffrage as a moral question, and 
endorsing the pending amendment. The 
substitute seemed about to be adopted, 
when some one asked that the opposition 
have an opportunity to present their 
views, and the matter was deferred to the 
next meeting, with the understanding 
that after the opposition had presented 
their side, Miss Laughlin should close the 
case for the affirmative. At the second 
meeting, a number of equal suffrage wom- 
en were in an ante-room' awaiting an in- 
vitation to attend the meeting. Afterthe 
devotional exercises some one moved that 
the ladies be invited to attend in a body, 
and that Rev. Clarence True Wilson es- 
cort them to the hall. This was received 
with laughter and applause, as it was 
known that Mr. Wilson meant to oppose 
the resolution. 

Among the persons introduced to the 
Association was Mr, Foster, fraternal del- 
egate from the Trades Council of Portland. 
At the close of his remarks, he touched 
on woman suffrage, and said the Federa- 
tion of Labor had endorsed it, because in 
States where women voted it led to better 
conditions for the workers. 

The moderator of the meeting said he 
had been unable to secure a representative 
of the Association Opposed to the Fur. 
ther Extension of Suffrage to Women to 
speak on the negative. The secretary 
read a letter from Mrs. Wilbur, president 
of the eighteen ‘‘Antis,”’ stating that they 








were the large majority of women and 
sought to be relieved from the burden of 
suffrage which the small minority were 
seeking to impose upon them. 

Rev. Elwin L. House, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Portland, moved 
the adoption of the substitute resolution. 

Mr. Hayes, the secretary, objected to 
the statement that woman suffrage was a 
moral question. He had been brought up, 
he said, a Presbyterian, and indoctrinated 
in the shorter catechism, which says that 
all moral law is included in the Ten 
Commandments, and he could not see 
under what commandment this came, un- 
less it was the third, as it might make 
men swear. There was nothing ofa moral 
nature necessarily connected with the 
suffrage. A man could be moral under a 
monarchy, or with suffrage,or without, ‘I 
grant that when God named Adam and 
Eve he called them both Adam, recog- 
nizing their equality in some respects; but 
man is man and woman is woman. The 
success of Christianity does not consist in 
giving woman every temporal and spirit- 
ual right that man has. I don’t believe 
governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed. They get it 
from God. The arguments are notall on 
one side, and if they were, I am notin 
favor of adopting this resolution.’’ On 
motion the word ‘‘moral’’ was eliminated, 
after which Rev. Clarence Wilson, pastor 
of the Grace M. E, Church, spoke at much 
length against the resolution. 

Rev. Dr. Brougher moved that the re- 
maining speeches should be limited to ten 
minutes, except the closing remarks by 
Miss Laughlin. This brought out objec- 
tions from the secretary and some others 
against allowing anyone to speak except 
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members of the Assoclation (though a 
letter had been read from the leader of the 
Antis). 

Rev. Mr. Heppe, pastor of the Centenary 
M. E. Church, made a rather flippant 
speech against the resolution, devoting 
himself more to jokes than to argument, 
He made the monstrous misstatement 
that on the so-called referendum in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1895, the women voted no by 
an overwhelming majority. According 
to the official figures, the women’s vote 
stood—yes, 22, 204; no, 861. 

After these three long speeches in oppo- 
sition, an opponent moved the previous 
question. Dr. Brougher asked as a priv- 
ilege that the other side should not be cut 
off encvirely. But the parliamentarians 
remembered that the previous question 
admitted of no debate, although they for- 
got that to order it required a two-thirds 
vote, which it did not have, It was de 
clared ordered; the substitute resolution 
was voted down, and the committee’s 
report was adopted, leaving the question 
to individual endorsement. 

The Oregon E, S, A. meets every Satur- 
day in Mrs. Mallory’s parlors in Portland. 
It lately discussed jury duty for women, 
that being one of the bugbears. 





NEW JERSEY. 


The Political Study Club of Orange held 
its meeting Dec. 5 with Mrs. Coffin at 55 
Burnett St. Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell pre- 
sided. Mrs, Ayres reported the meeting 
ofthe Federation of Women’s Clubs re- 
cently held in Elizabeth. Current topics 
discussion followed. The general topic 
for the day was ‘‘The Early History of Rus- 
sia.’’ Mrs, Chamberlain gave an inter- 
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Seasonable China and Glass 


The 


Early Buyers of Christmas 


Gifts 


Secure 


the Best Choice and more Comfort When Selecting 





We cannot undertake to enumerate, but suggest some of 
the many items to be found in the several departments which 
are especially adapted for holiday gifts, viz.: 


In the Glass Department will be seen 
the best examples of the American and 
Foreign Glass-Makers. 


In the general stock will be seen new 
designs of Ramikins and Stands, Maca- 
roni or Soufflé Dishes, Pudding Dishes 
and Stands, Hot Milk Jugs, single doz- 
ens of rich Plates, Oyster Plates, China 
Guest Room Water Sets, etc. 


Dinner Set Dept. 


Full services, also Course Sets from 
the famous Potteries of England, 
France and Germany; also American 
Sets, many of which are stock pat- 
terns, also readily matched. 





Gifts for Children 


Doulton China, with Artistic Paint- 
ings of Nursery Rhymes, Subjects and 
Mottoes; Plates, Mugs, Milk Tumblers, 
Break and Milk Sets, Cups and Sau- 
cers, etc., costing from 50 cts. to $1.25. 
Also from Minton —Child’s Bedroom 
Toilet Sets, with Decorations of Kit- 
tens, Roses, Puppies, etc. 

Plates and Bread and Milk Sets with 
Kate Greenaway Subjects. 

We have put on sale many Din- 
ner Sets and Course Sets, de- 
sirable shapes and decorations, 
to be closed out at one-third 
off, lowest prices ever sold by 
us at retail. 


In our mark-down sale we have the entire display of China and 
Glass bric-a-brac, to be seen in*the three Art Rooms, consisting in 
part of artistic plaques, framed and unframed, by famous artists in English, 


French and German potteries, also costly miniature paintings, costing from 


moderate values up to $150.00 each. 


Also vases, mantel ornaments, etc. 


All to be closed at one-third off lowest prices ever sold 


by us at retail. 


All the stock of China Umbrella and Cane Holders, from Minton, Doul- 
ton, and Copeland, also all the Jardinieres and Pedestals, including the best 
examples of Chinese and Japanese potteries, at one-third off, which 
gives intending purchasers an opportunity to secure meritorious examples 


at exceptionally low values, many below cost. 


to order for us. 


Most of the above were made 


We have landed within the past two weeks by steamer “Saxonia” from 
Liverpool 15 packages, by the ‘‘Amerika” (at N. Y.) from Hamburg, 20 pack- 
ages, by the “Bulgaria” from Hamburg, 68 packages, the “Siberian” at San 
Francisco from Kobe, 12 packages, and by the “Marquette” from Antwerp, 
3 packages, adding novelties to our stock embracing the newest things now 
seen in the best china shops of London, Paris and Berlin. 

In the series of Wedgwood Historical Plates we have added 


new subjects of famous buildings. 


Also Portrait Plates of celebrities. A 


half-tone booklet will be given or mailed on request. 


Purchases made now can be shipped at dates desired. 


Inspection and comparison invited. 





Jones, McDuffee & StrattonCo. 


CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS, 
120 FRANKLIN, Cor, FEDERAL ST. 


Cars from North and South Stations pass our doors. 


N. B.— Our Wedgwood Tile Calendars tor 1906 are now ready. 
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esting talk on this subject; Miss Rock- 
well spoke on “Peter the Great as a Ben- 
efactor,’’ and Mrs. Decker read a paper 
on the geography of Russia. A pleasant 
social hour followed. 





GARRISON AND HARMAN. 
New York, Dec. I9, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Your last issue contains the tribute of 
Mr. E. H. Clement, of the Boston Trans- 
cript, to Garrison, and as I read it, includ- 
ing his inquiry, ‘‘Where is the hero for 
the hour”’ of to-day? the reply comes to 
me, without a doubt, it is Moses Harman. 
In many ways his experiences parallel 
those of Garrison. He iscontending with 
the same “‘elements of intrenched wrong” 
as enumerated by Clement, and I can but 
wonder if Clement had Harman in mind 
when he wrote his query—**Who are they 
that are doing in our day the same sort of 
pioneering, with the same sacrifices and 
stripes, that Garrison did?’’ 

In your editorial on Garrison I find 
these points in which Harman reminds 
me of Garrison: 

1. He “stood almost alone.” 

2. Slavery was a ‘‘divine institution,”’ 
and Church and State were allied in its 
support. Garrison fought it. Marital 
slavery now stands similarly supported. 
Harman assaults it. 

8. Garrison repudiated political action 
altogether, as Harman does to-day. 

4. Garrison was, like Tolstoy, a non- 
resistant, and Harman is in this like them 
both. 

5. Garrison was “aggressive and un- 
compromising in his utterances.’’ So is 
Harman, 

6. Garrison was ‘equally strenuous in 
his advocacy of woman’s rights.” Har- 
man is, if possible, even more so, 

7. Garrison was in earnest, would not 
retreat, would be heard. Harman is made 
of just that stuff; and we may hope fora 





final ‘parallel case,” that fifty years hence 
Harman’s assault on the evils of marital 
slavery will be as much appreciated as is 
to-day Garrison’s on biack slavery. 
E. B, Foors, Jr., M.D. 

[Some of Mr. Clement’s hearers in Bos- 
ton, as well as Dr. Foote, were reminded 
of Moses Harman by that description. It 
is not likely that all Mr. Harman’s views 
will ever be generally accepted (and Gar- 
rison’s non-voting and extreme non-re- 
sistance principles seem no nearer accep- 
tance now than fifty years ago), but it is 
only a question of time when Mr. Har- 
man’s opposition to the servitude of wives 
will be recognized as wholly rational and 
noble.—A. 8. H.] 





MRS. MARTHA M. CUTLER. 

The faithful labor of many advocates of 
woman suffrage bas doubtless never been 
adequately chronicled. Humble ones in 
country places have been little known be- 
yond their particular environment. But 
all these pioneers, who are still among us, 
deserve honorable mention, and that their 
records should become matters of history. 

One is the treasurer of the Peabody 
(Mass.) Woman Suffrage League, whoon 
Dec. 15 passed her 94th birthday in good 
health, with all her faculties, a clear mind, 
and an earnest, helpful interest in the af- 
fairs of the world which puts to shame 
younger women. She is slender and not 
so strong as once, but can dress herself, is 
actively about the house, and only the 
other day varnished a chair. 

Martha Martin Jacobs was born in Dan- 
vers, Mass., on Dec. 15, 1814, a descend- 
ant of the George Jacobs hanged in Salem 
in the witchcraft days of 1692. Her hus- 
band, John Cutler of Danvers, was one of 
the sterling Abolitionists whom Parker 
Pillsbury and other reformers of that day 
valued. With him she gave her influence 
to the unpopular cause. She aided the 
Washingtonian movement, and has been 
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ONE GOOD NEWSPAPER 
IS WORTH A DOZEN POOR ONES. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD NEWSPAPER TRY THE 


(Massachusetts) 


A Thoroughly Independent and Courageous Journal, 
Devoted to the Protection and Advancement 
of the Broad Public Interests. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 
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For New England readers The Daily and Sunday Republican 
offer unsurpassed facilities for prompt, reliable and comprehensive 


with special thoroughness, and all of the news is carefully sifted and 
arranged for the convenience and enlightenment of the reader. 

The Republican is famous for the strength and ability and demo- 
cratic spirit of its Editorials, and for the excellence and wealth of its 
It gives special attention also to Business and 
Agricultural Interests, to Outdoor Sports and Pastimes, to Theatrical 
and Musical Matters, to the Distinctive Concerns of Women. 

Improved railroad service enables THE DAILY REPUBLICAN to reach 
subscribers in most of the New England towns early in the day, and 
the rural mail delivery carries it tothe doors of dwellers in the country 
throughout a wide section, within a few hours after publication. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is an illustrated Weekly Magazine of 
great excellence, as well as a first class newspaper. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, now a 16-page sheet regularly, pre- 
sents a careful Review of the News, with an abundant selection of 
the best Editorials, Literary and other Features of the Daily and 
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E have received our im- 

portation of Gloves, in 

all lengths, colors and styles, 
for Christmas Gifts. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 








ever active in good work for humanity. 
She was one of the early members of the 
W. C. T. U., and when the Woman Suf- 
frage League was organized in Peabody 
by Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell in May, 
1879, she was elected treasurer, and has 
retained the office to this day. Largely 
in respect for her views, Mr. Perley King, 
a fellow townsman, added $500 to the 
League’s treasury. 

She once said, in her sweet, quiet way, 
when asked what was the secret of her 
living so long, ‘‘Perhaps it is for working 
in an unpopular cause.”’ M. O. 8S. 


HUMOROUS. 


Teacher—What is Ceres the goddess 
of? 

Effie—Series, ma’am, is the goddess of 
continued stories.—Life. 





“T have nothing but praise for our new 
minister.’’ 

“So I noticed when the plate came 
round,’’—Stray Stories. 


“Once in a while,’’ said Uncle Eben, 
*tyou’ll hear a man sayin’ he regrets his 
past, when de fact is dat he’s afraid of his 
future,” 


“Why do bears sleep through the win- 
ter?” asked the boy who is studying 
natural history. ‘*Because,’’ answered his 
father, ‘‘the President does not go hunt- 
ing then. They’ve got to sleep some 
time.’’— Washington Star. 


The motherly-looking woman pro- 
duced a nickel and said to the tramp: 

‘Now I want you to understand that I 
am giving you this not because I think 
you may be starving, or from any foolish 
notions of charity, but simply because it 
gives me pleasure to do so.”’ 

‘*Well,mum,”’ he replied, ‘‘if you look at 
it that way, why not make it a dime and 
have a real jolly good time?’’—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, 


A noted clergyman was in his study 
writing, when his five-year-old daughter 
walked in and asked: 

“What are you writing, papa?”’ 

“I am writing a sermon, daughter.’’ 

“How do you know what to write, 
papa?”’ 

“God tells me what to write, daughter.’’ 

After watching her father a few min- 
utes the little girl said: 

‘Papa, if God tells you what to write, 
why do you scratch some of it out?’— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


A London cabby, on looking into his 
cab to see that all was in perfect order, 
discovered a dead cat on one of the seats. 
In his anger he was about to throw it into 
the street, when he espied a police-con- 
stable, and the following dialogue took 
place: 

Constable—What are you up to there? 

Cabby (holding up the carcass)—This is 
how I am insulted! What am I to do 
with it? 

Constable—Surely you know what to do 
with it. Take it straight to Scotland 
Yard, and if it is not claimed within three 
months it becomes your property.— 7it- 
Bits. 








THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE FARMER. 

The Tribune Farmer has no superior 
anywhere in this wide world as a publica- 
tion for farmers and their families. It 
does not, to be sure, tell how to extract 
green cheese from the moon, but every- 
thing worth knowing about the theory or 
practice of farming is treated by men 
recognized as experts in their various 
lines. But The Tribune Farmer does more 
than supply such valuable information, It 
keeps the farmer in touch with all the 
latest improvements by text and pictures, 
and pays special attention to the work 
being done at agricultural colleges all 
over the country. Besides all this, it has 
features to interest the women folk. The 
price is $1 a year. For a free sample 
copy send a postal card to The New York 
Tribune, New York. 

——_o—_— 


ALL NEW-ENGLANDERS ARE PATRIOTIC. 





And more so after a trip to Washing- 
ton, Congress is in session, and a visit to 
those two great dignified bodies alone re- 
pays fur the time and expenditure, The 
mauy other sight-seeing points are too 
numerous to mention here; a postal, how- 
ever, to J. B. Scott, N. E P. A., Royal 
Blue Line (Baltimore & Ohio R. R.), 3660 
Washington St., Boston, will bring you an 
illustrated booklet, giving all details of 
its seven-day personally conducted tours, 
for which $25.00 covers all expenses from 
Boston,—Jan. 12th and 26th, Feb. 9th and 
23d, March 9th and 23d, April 13th and 
27th, and May 1ith. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston. Mass. 





MASSAGE,.—Mrs. Martha M. Adkins, 53 Rob- 
eson Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Graduate 
Masseuse, 





ARMENIAN, speaking English and French, 
would like work in housecr store. Address Dick 
Marashlian, 97 Carver St., Boston. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hamner Tartorm Urron and Ex.imasern J. Havers. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. Awruony, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


President, Rev. Anna H. Gaaw Recording Secretary, Miss ALioe STONE BLA 
1443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. '” § Park Street, Boston, Mase. 


Vice-President-at-Large, Mrs. FLonence KELLEY. Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton 
New York City. Warren, Ohio 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Katze M. Gorpow, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Auditors, Miss Lava Clay. n, Ky. 
Dr, ANNIOE J£FFREYS Myers, Portland, Ore. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








Remember, but a few weeks remain before the Baltimore Convention. Are you 
ready for it? The Baltimore friends are doing everything possible to make the meet- 
ing asuccess, We must not fail in our part. 





All auxiliary dues, all 1905 pledges, should be in the Treasurer’s hands before 
Jan. 1. The constitution provides that the Treasurer’s books must close on that 
date, and there is especial need of promptness this year because the books must 
go to Oregon to be audited and get back for the Baltimore meeting. 





The National Council of Jewish Women met recently in Chicago. Mrs. Ella 
S. Stewart, the newly-elected President of the Illinois E, S. A. took the greetings 
of our Association to this gathering. She writes: “I presented my fraternal dele- 
gate’s credentials Friday evening, and was given five minutes on their crowded 
program to bring the greetings of the N. A. W. S. A. A telegram to Miss An- 
thony was ordered by the Council at the conclusion of my remarks.’’ Mrs. Stew- 
art says that at the close of the meeting many of the members of the Council 
spoke to her and said they were suffragists. 





Mrs. Henry Waido Coe, President of the Oregon E. S. A. and Chairman of 
the Campaign Committee, has invited the Oregon Society Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women to a public debate, to be arranged by a joint 
committee of three members of each organization. She says if the Anti-Suffragists 
prefer not to debate, they may read the arguments which they are now circulating 
by means of printed documents, The joint committee would make arrangements 
for an admission fee, and the proceeds would go to some charity or philanthropy, 
if Mrs, Coe’s plan were accepted. 





From all sides come reports of clubs celebrating the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of William Lloyd Garrison. It has been said that “reformers forget; 
politicians never.’’ Perhaps reformers do not forget so much, after all. Miss 
Anthony was among the speakers at a Garrison meeting in Rochester, held in the 
Zion A. M. E. church, 





Mrs. Roxana E. Rice, the new president of the Kansas E. S, A., has sent out 
a circular letter in her State, appealing for funds for the Oregon campaign. Mrs. 
Rice has taken hold of the Kansas work with energy and discretion which promise 
good results. All the State Associations seem willing and eager to help Oregon. 
Nebraska has sent her quota of the $3,000 which the Treasurer and Mrs. Catt hope 
to raise among the auxiliary States. It amounts to upwards of $200. 





Mrs. Biggers, the able President of the Oklahoma and Indian Territorial Asso- 
ciation, has been carrying ona newspaper controversy with the editor of the Chicka- 
sha Star. The Shawnee Herald comments on this ‘war,’’ and says, among other 
things: ‘The editor of the Chickasha Star is a valiant man and an able quill-pusher, 
but when he went up against the woman suffrage campaign, he threw discretion 
to the winds. There isn’t a rational argument under the sun why woman should be 
deprived of the ballot, unless it is good argument to say that her lord and former 
master does not want her to have it. The writer has lived in woman suffrage States 
where he went prejudiced against the innovation, but he is bound to admit that he 
was convinced then and there that none of the evils follow, either to womanhood or 
to government, the extension of the suffrage to women, and much good is evident.”’ 





Headquarters is again prepared to supply Song Leaflets, a new edition having 
just been printed. ‘The price is 50 cents per 100 copies, postpaid. 





The Equal Suffrage League of San Francisco has just ordered a large amount of 
literature for distribution at the California State Teachers’ Convention. This League 
is growing rapidly. Its plan of work is as follows: 

1. Securing an amendment from the next Legislature. 

2. Organizing precinct clubs throughout the city. 
3. Sending a request to every woman’s club in San Francisco to devote one pro- 
gram to the presentation and discussion of equal suffrage. 


wo 


4, Offering to every convention meeting in San Franciso resolutions endorsing 
woman suffrage. 

5. Carrying on lecture courses. 

6. Having in readiness speakers who will appear, upon request, before any 


organized body. 
7. Employing an organizer. 





The Colorado E, S. A. has issued the call for the annual convention of that Asso- 
ciation, to meet at the Woman’s Club building in Denver, Jan. 4, 1906. Amendments 
to the constitution will be acted upon and delegates to the Baltimore Convention 
elected. The newspapers say that the National Association will be invited to hold its 
1907 Convention in Denver. The convention call is signed by Martha A. B. Conine, 
Acting President, and Elizabeth Dorney, Corresponding Secretary. 





Another of our old members has recently celebrated her eightieth birthday—Mrs. 
Anne E. Gridley of Washington. Mrs. Gridley is very well, physically and mentally, 
and still retains her position in the Land Office of the government service. She is the 
mother of the late Captain Charles V. Gridley, who commanded Admiral Dewey’s 
flagship, the Olympia, at Manila, and to whom Admiral Dewey remarked, by way of 
opening the battle, ‘‘You may fire, Gridley, when ready.’’ We are rejoiced to know 
that Mrs. Gridley continues well, and shall hope to meet her, if not in Baltimore, 
surely in Washington in February. 





The dates of the Baltimore Convention are Feb. 7 to 13. One and one-third fare 
for the round trip has been granted by the railroads, and the tickets will give a stop- 
over privilege of ten days in Washington. Can any suffragist afford to miss this 
opportunity to visit the Capital City, which has grown more and more beautiful 
within the past few years? The meetings will be held inthe Lyric Theatre. Enter- 
tainment will be provided for many of the delegates. The program will be better 
than ever. The hotel headquarters will be the Belvidere, where very reasonable rates 
are promised. Delegates will do well to engage rooms early. For information about 
railroad rates, address Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadel phia, 
Pa. The address of the President of the Maryland W.S. A. is Mrs. Emma Maddox 
Funck, 1631 Eutaw Place, Baltimore. 





The January Progress will be out in a few days, It is edited this time by Mrs. 
Rheta Childe Dorr, editor of the Woman’s Department of the New York Evening Post . 
Mrs. Dorr has given us an industrial number, just what we need. There will also be 
the necessary information about the Baltimore Convention. State Presidents wishing 
extra copies should order early; 100 copies for $1. The price of Progress is but ten 
cents per year, and for 10 new subscriptions we will send as a premium one of the 
half-tone pictures of Miss Anthony. Subscribe now, and get all the copies for 1906. 

















MRS. 8. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 





TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Olaremont Park, Boston. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


_ — Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Suaw, Auice Stong BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Awrnonry. Forsale at Woman's 
JouBNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass | 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 





Snow time, sad time, 
The world is growing old, 

The shadows fall across the wall, 
The nights are wan and cold, 
When lo! the joyous songs arise 

Of angels in the starry skies! 


Child time, glad time, 
The world is young again. 
The starlight streams, the holly gleams 
he frosted pane. 
Grant us, O Lord, a place beside 
Che baby Christ at Christmas-tide! 
— Harper’s Bazar. 


=-— _ 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


A NOTABLE ‘RECIPROCITY DAY.”’ 

The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia invited the presi- | 
dent and two other members of every 
near-by club to a ‘‘Reciprocity Day,’’ Dec. 
9, at the New Century Drawing Room. 
Nearly 40 clubs accepted the invitation. 
The gathering was a large and representa- 
tive one, about 300 women being present. 
Of course, the chief hostess was the pres- 
ident, Miss Jane Campbell, who presided 
with her usual ease, wit and humor, using 
her best company gavel, tied with a large 
bow of gold ribbon, the genuine suffrage 
gold, 

The morning was devoted to two great 
ethical questions: What is the greatest 
need of the world atthepresent day? Can 
club women aid? 

The visiting club presidents gave their | 
views briefly and with much sincerity. 
The first speaker, Mrs. Isaac Rhoads, of | 
Lansdowne, thought that a deeper sense | 
of responsibility should be assumed by 
individuals and nations, and that women 
could and should aid in this effort. Her 
speech proved to be the dominant note of 
the other addresses, only the broad, gen- 
eral subject presented by Mrs. Rhoads 
was by most of the other speakers nar- 
rowed to some specific phase of responsi- 
bility. Most of the women spoke of 
honesty as the greatest need, and dis- 
cussed honesty from many points of view: 
honesty in private life, in public life, in 
the home, in business, in education, in 
the treatment of servants, in the regula- 
tion of household expenditures that they 
may not be out of proportion to the in- 
come, etc, 

The study of household economics was 
thought by several speakers to be the 
greatest need: a girl’s education should 
include training in the buying of house- 
hold necessaries, the preparation of food, 
the management of a home, One speaker 
advocated the use of artificial money for 
such training, letting a gir] have $1,000 to 
use according to ber judgment, and to 
keep an account of it. 

Ocber speakers urged the suppression 
of the liquor traffic as the greatest need, 
and suggested that the churches should 
combine for this work. Other needs pre- 
sented were: Charity (not confined to 
alms); unselfishness, personal purity, 
pure literature, especially in our schoo] 
libraries; more protection for the young; 
lofty ideals of patriotism, of reverence, of 
labor; a return to the simpler home life 
of the past generation. 

Some of the speakers dwelt strongly 
upon the power of woman’s influence; 
others suggested that if women had. the 
ballot they would have a direct, tangible 
power in addition to their influence. 
After a number of speakers had shown 
that women should have lofty ideals, the 
desire and the willingness to do right, 
Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg added her 
impressive comment that women should 
have courage — courage to act according 
to their convictions. 

The whole trend of thought was that 
the greatest need is somethingin the na- 
ture of a spiritual growth, or a more ex- 
alted morality. Surely, the community 
is not in much danger from women’s 
clubs when the women are imbued with 
such lofty sentiments. 

At noon an excellent luncheon was 
served, and a social hour was enjoyed. 

In the afternoon three epochs of history 
were described: national, State, and city. 
Mrs. Charlotte L. Pierce was the speaker 
for the national epoch. She gave an ac- 
count of the first woman’s rights conven- 
tion at Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848, and 
emphasized the fact that such meetings 
had prepared the way for the women’s 
clubs of to-day. Mrs. Sarah C. F, Hallow- 
ell described the State epoch, in 1873, 
when a great convention was held in Phil- 
ade! phia, after delegates had been elected 
to revise the Constitution of the State. 
The advocates of woman suffrage, at their 
request, were granted a hearing, and Mrs. 
Hallowell spoke on that occasion. She 
now reproduced some of the scenes of 
that Constitutional Convention, excited 
by the plea for woman suffrage; the cour- 
tesy and favor shown by some of the 
delegates, the rudeness of others. The 
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municipal epoch was described oy Mrs 
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IN BOSTON 


On the First Floor--Easy to Find, Easy to Reach 





and the Most Economical Book Store in New England 





HOUSANDS upon thousands of books from the simple 
expensively bound sets of standard authors for father. 


toy book, for baby, to 


Books from every pub- 
y 


lishing centre in the United States, also recent importations of important books 
from London, among which are some exquisitely bound volumes from the 


famous binders, 


Riviere Zansdorf and Van Sart. 
will crowd our book store every day from morning till night. 


The special prices we quote this week 


For instance, we offer: 


The Famous Everselly Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Complete Works in 11 Volumes for 4.75 


The publisher's 
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Come and see. 


This set was published 


by Macmillan & Co, of London, and is considered by students the ideal edition of Shake- 
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Blankenburg, who narrated some inci- 
dents and gave some opinions about the 
recent election in Philadelphia. These 
three addresses were valuable and im- 
pressive. Each of the speakers bad had 
@ personal experience in the epoch de- 
scribed, and each is a prominent leader in 
women’s work, 

Mrs. Ruschenberger displayed two 
large banners, made and used by a group 
of women in Stratford, Chester Co., to 
instruct the men how to vote in the re 
cent election. Mrs. Margaret Klingel- 
smith, a lawyer, and law librarian at the 
University of Pennsylvania, made a bean- 
tiful address on ‘*The Law and the Lady.”’ 
Mrs. R. S. Zieber, author of the Miss 
Nancy Papers, gave a teacher’s experi- 
ence with Feebie-Minded Parents, that is, 
parents who are feeble-minded only in 
regard to their children, with instances 
from real life. 

Beautiful piano music was given by 
Mrs. F. A. Burleigh and Mrs. Schanche, 
and vocal music by Miss Caryl 8S. Perot. 
A bright and spirited song had been 
written for the occasion by Miss Jane 
Campbell, and it was sung by Miss 
Perot and a chorus of young girls. As 
no account of the day would do justice 
to it without this song, the words are 
here given in full: 


THE 
(New Words to an Old Tune ) 
Air—‘Dandy Jim of Caroline.” 
Arise! It is election day, 
And to the polls I must away. 
Get out the flag and let it wave, 
We men must now the country save. 


REWARD, 


Cuorvus.—Ob no! with me you cannot come, 
For a woman’s place is in her home. 
Don’t fret! Sit quietly, my dear, 
Contented in your proper sphere! 


I know you worked with might and main 
That we the victory might gain; 

I know you made some speeches, too, 

A most praiseworthy thing to do! 


Cxuo.—Butastill with me you cannot come, Xc. 


It’s true you labored day and night 
To see we men all voted right; 





Your speeches came in very pat, 
’Bout “Graft” and little things like that. 


Cuo.— But still, &c, 


Oh, politics are far too grand 

For feeble woman to understand, 
And voting is a thing, you’ll find. 
That’s quite peyond the female mind! 


Cuo.—So of course with me, c. 


I see no cause for discontent; 

We men you women represent, 

And we’ve had much experience, too, 
Making Jaws tbat we think good for you! 


Cuo.—Oh no! with me, Xc. 


But still, rewarded you shall be 
When we celebrate our victory ; 
You shall sit, when we for a banquet 


meet, 
In the gallery, and see us eat. 


Cxuo.—Oh no! with me, Xc. 
M. N.C. 


> 





LOUISIANA. 


The Era Club of New Orleans met on 
Dec. 9 at Gibson Hall, Tulane University. 
Mrs. Armand Romain presided. Mrs. C. 
D. Merwin of Washington gave an account 
of philanthropic work in that city. Ten 
new members joined. Miss Kate Gordon 
recommended the use of the woman suf- 
frage blotters as Christmas cards, and the 
club ordered 200, 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick sent a letter 
of thanks to the club for the reception it 
had given her, and enclosed a check of 
$250 for its work, as a Christmas present, 
It was voted to set this money aside as 
the nucleus of an organization fund. 
The club expects to have a good account 
of the reception written, bound with the 
telegrams received by Mrs. Merrick, and 
presented to her as a souvenir, A com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare resolu- 
tions on the death of Mrs. Gordon. 

The Oregon campaign and the hangiog 
of Mrs. Rogers in Vermont were discussed. 
The general sentiment expressed was 
against capital punishment. 

Miss Jean Gordon was appointed to ar- 
range a program for a future meeting to 





sift the question of transfers on the New 
Orleans street railways. The meeting 
closed with the reading of the call to the 
National Convention by Miss Kate Gordon, 





ILLINOIS. 

CuIcaGco, ILLSs., 

Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The new officers of the Illinois E, S. A. 
are as follows: 


President, Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-presidents, Dr. Marion K. Bowles, 
Joliet; Mrs. Mary Darrow Olson, Chicago. 

Cor. Sec., Miss 8S. Grace Nichols, Chi- 
cago. 

Rec. Sec,, Miss Florence King, Chicago. 

Treasurer, Miss Ellen E, Foster, Evans- 
ton, 

Executive committee: chairman, Mrs. 
Elmina Springer, Mrs. DeWitt Jones, Mrs. 
Mary E. Morgan, Mrs, Phoebe M. Butler, 
Mrs. Lizzie F. Long, Mrs. Lorraine J. 
Pitkin. 

Chairman Legislative Committee, Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch. 

Medal Contest Work, Mrs. Eva Munson 
Smith. 

Press Work, Mrs. Iva G. Wooden. 

Advisory Committee: Rev. Mecca Var- 
ney, Mrs. Nannie B. Rawson, Mrs. Avis 
Grant, Mrs. Harriet M. Van Der Vaart, 
Judge James B. Bradwell, Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Judge Harvey B. Hurd, T. 
C. MacMillan, 

Delegates to National Convention, Mrs. 
Elia S. Stewart, Mrs. Elmina Springer, 
Mrs. Ilva G., Wooden, Mrs. D. C. Jones, 
Mrs. Nannie B. Rawson; alternates, Mrs. 
Mary E. Morgan, Mrs. Lorraine J. Pitkin, 
Miss Laforme Forrey, Mrs. Laura E. 
Dupee. 


Dec. 12, 1905. 


The convention was held Nov. 18, at 
425 LaSalle Ave., Chicago, and to the ex- 
ecutive committee were referred the plans 
for the coming year’s work. 

The executive committee met Dec. 9 at 
Evanston for an all-day session, and the 
amount of work suggested by the new 
president will keep the organization busy. 
She is planning to work among the col- 


leges for adherents, to push organization, | 


''THIS CASE, 








to secure Snffrage Days atsummer assem. 
blies, and to help Chicago women in their 
struggle for recognition of their right of 
suffrage in the new cbarter. 

One of the first efforts in this charter 
work was the sending to 1200 clergymen 
of a letter asking them to preach a sger- 
mon on ‘The need of women’s ballot in 
moral reform.’’ This letter was signed 
by six leading ministers: Bishop Fallows, 
J. A. Randthaler, W. A. Bartlett, Herbert 
L. Willett, F. H, Sheets and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, all well known throughout the 
country. Some of our Chicago papers this 
morning are giving about a column to this 
news. This letter is as follows: 





| The members of the charter convention, 
| who will meet Dec. 12, have important 
| interests of the city in their hands. The 
great evils sapping the life of great 
cities, such as gambling dens, dancing 
halls, saloons, brothels, unsanitary cou 
ditions, opportunities for ‘‘graft,’’ all these 
| can be encouraged or discouraged as a 
| result of the convention’s work. Y 
have doubtless felt that the best men 
among the voters should pay more atten- 
tion to politics, and thus lessen all these 
evils; but the best portion of the voting 
constituency is smaller than it should be, 
If it would be possible to increase the 
number of honest, economical, unpur- 
chasable voters, the city would be bene- 
fited. 

We believe this would be accomplished 
if the women of Chicago were given the 
ballot. They are about three-fourths of 
our church membership, about nineteen- 
twentieths of our teaching force, and only 
about one-twentieth of the criminal class, 

This charter convention can provide for 
women voting on municipal affairs and 
for municipal officers. The womenin the 
cities of the other principal English-speak- 
ing countries of the world have this right 
of suffrage, and Chicago women deserve 
it also. 

If you agree with us that Chicago needs 
cleansing and needs the help of our good 
women, we suggest that you make it the 
subject of a sermon on Dec. 17, or at such 
time in January as you can arrange. If 
you would be willing also to place in 
your church petitions for your parishion- 
ers to sign, please send for such petitions 
to Mrs, I. G. Wooden, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chicago. 

We are calling together a committee of 
women from all sorts of women’s organ 
izations. Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Mrs, 
Ella 8, Stewart, and I are acting as a pre- 
liminary committee to send out invita- 
tions to help. 

The way our charter comes to be thus 


| capable of being secured by special legis- 


lation is through an amendment to the 
constitution voted for at our last general 
election. The charter, as drafted by the 
charter convention, is to be submitted to 
the Legislature for enactment in 1907. 
We hope to have a sufficiently strong 
committee from women’s organizations to 
arrange mass meetings in every ward, and 
if possible in every one of the one thou- 
sand precincts, to secure petitions and 
enthusiasm for woman suffrage in the 
new charter. 
CATHARINE WAvuGH McCULLOCH, 


Christmas 
Greeting 


IN OUR ANCIENT AND HONOR. 
ABLE CAPACITY AS 


The Authorized Agents 
of Santa Claus 


WE HAVE OPENED OUR CHRISTMAS 
BUDGET FOR THE SEASON. OUR 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE HOLIDAY 
TRADE ARE GREATER AND MORE 
COMPLETE THAN EVER BEFORE. 
AND IN 

















Low Prices 
as usual 


WE LEAD THE PROCESSION, 





WE WISH PARTICULARLY TO 
ADMONISH OUR PATRONS TO 


Make their Christmas Selections 


Early. Do not Wait 
UNTIL THE VERY LAST DAYS OF 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON. HOWEVER, 
CONSULT YOUR OWN CONVEN- 
IENCE, BUT REMEMBER THAT IN 
ESPECIALLY, FIRST 
COMERS WILL HAVE THE BES! 
SELECTIONS. 
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